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- NEGATIVE DECLARATION - 


MAY 24, 1976 


IT IS HEREBY DECLARED that the project described below will not have a 
significant effect on the environment according to Environmental Impact 
Guidelines adopted by the City of Berkeley: 


TITLE: HOUSING ELEMENT-CITY OF BERKELEY MASTER PLAN 


The Housing Element defines and articulates the role the City of Berkeley 
can and should perform in the area of housing. The Element establishes 
housing goals and policies, identifies constraints and delineates a coor- 
dinated programof housing activities to be undertaken over the next five 
years by the City of Berkeley. 


As part of the Master Plan, housing policies are related to policies on 
land use, transportation, open space, seismic safety, noise and citizen 
participation. Concurrently, the Element is a broad framework into 
which specific programs addressing housing conservation, University- 
related housing, housing finance, the development of new housing and hous- 
ing services are integrated. The Element can also be used to measure 
the extent towhich private and public actions are achieving City goals 
and responding to the community priorities expressed in policy state- 
ments. 


Anyone concerned with this project may review the Housing Element and 
other materials composing the Initial Study on file in the Comprehensive 
Planning Department, 2030 Milvia Street, Berkeley, California 94704, 
(Phone: 644-6777). 


The Planning Commission adopted this Negative Declaration on May 24, 1976. 
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THOMAS F. PEAK, Director 
Comprehensive Planning Departmeit 
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INTRODUCTION 


Background 


The Housing Element defines and articulates the role the City of Berkeley can 
and should perform in the area of housing. The Element establishes long-range 
housing goals and policies, identifies constraints and delineates a coordi- 
nated implementation program of housing activities to be undertaken over the 
next five years by the City of Berkeley. 


If Berkeley is to reach its housing goals, the full cooperation of the private 
sector and all levels of government will be required. The Housing Element rec- 
ognizes this in relating its programs to those of private individuals and orga- 
nizations, public and non-profit institutions and other public agencies. 


As part of the Master Plan, housing policies can be related to policies on land 
use, transportation, open space, seismic safety, noise and citizen participation. 
Goncurrently, the Element is a broad framework into which specific programs ad- 
dressing housing conservation, historic preservation, University related housing, 
housing finance, the development of new housing and housing services can be in- 
tegrated. The Element can also be used to measure the extent to which private 
and public actions are achieving City goals and responding to the community 
priorities expressed in policy statements. 


Development of the Housing Element 


The State of California recognized the need for housing planning when it added 
Housing as a required Element for Master Plans. The Berkeley Planning Commis- 
sion initiated work on this Element in 1972 by naming housing as its highest 
priority. The purposes of the Element are to: 


a) increase recognition of housing problems and needs; 


b) provide a benchmark from which progress on housing can be 
measured; 


c) set forth policies to guide programs that most effectively 
address the housing needs of all economic segements of the 
population; 


d) facilitate coordination between various agencies and cities 
and to relate housing to other City goals and policies; and 


e) propose a coordinated program to meet short~ and long-range 
objectives. 


Components of the Housing Element 


The Background Section describes the housing supply in Berkeley and its ability 
to meet housing needs. Problems and constraints are desci .bed in terms of the 
housing goals of: . 


-- The Right to Decent Housing 

-- Housing Maintenance and Improvement 

-- Housing for Persons with Special Needs 

-- Equal Access 

-- Responsibility for Housing Needs of University-Related Households 
-- Role of Neighborhood Residents and Community Organizations 

-- Development of New Housing 


The second component defines Berkeley's Goals and Policies. Goals describe the 
housing aims Berkeley is striving to reach. Policies indicate the direction 
housing activities should take to reach these goals. Commentaries describe the 
intent and implications of the statements. 


The Implementation Section describes an initial five-year program to be under- 
taken by the City. These programs are related to other housing activities being 
carried out in the community by public agencies such as the Berkeley Housing 
Authority and the University of California and to private construction, reha- 
bilitation and maintenance activities being carried out by developers and indi- 
vidual owners. 


HOUSING SUPPLY 


Changes from 1960 to 1970 


This decade saw significant changes in Berkeley housing, locally and in com- 
parison with regional trends. Most pronounced was the decrease in housing unit 
size from a median of 4.4 rooms in 1960 to 4.1 rooms in 1970. This is in con- 
trast to the regional median size which remained constant at 4.7 rooms. During 
this period, household size in Berkeley declined from a median of 2.5 persons in 
1960 to 2.0 persons in 1970. The proportion of dwelling units in apartment 
buildings (5 or more units) increased from 23.4% to 35.8% in 1970. 


As in the Bay Area region, the cost of housing in Berkeley increased sharply. 
Relatively speaking, median rents and median value of single-family owner- 
occupied homes in Berkeley moved from slightly above the region's median to 
slightly below it. The median size of units in Berkeley, however, has declined 
more relative to region than the median costs; thus, housing costs in Berkeley 
are actually increasing compared to the region as a whole, in terms of how much 
housing a given amount of money will buy. 


Rental Housing 


The 1970 Census provides the most detailed picture available of rental housing 
in Berkeley. Some changes in the housing stock have occurred since 1970, but 
the overall picture has not changed significantly. In 1970 almost two-thirds 

of Berkeley housing was made up of rental units. Most had three rooms or less, 
and only 6% had 6 rooms or more. ‘Twenty percent rented for $100 a month or less 
in 1970; almost 13% rented for $200 a month or more. The rent distribution was 
similar to the region but the distribution by unit size showed more small units 
and fewer larger units. The rent for older housing did not decline sharply. 

The median rent for units built between 1950 and 1959 was $139 as compared to 
$128 for units built before 1939. The median for the newest units, however, 


was $170. Compared to regional totals, Berkeley's older housing was much more 
expensive to rent. 


Qwner-Occupied Housing 


Owner-occupied housing made up almost one-third of all occupied housing units 
in Berkeley in 1970. Seventy-four percent of all owner-occupied housing in 
Berkeley was built before 1940 compared to only 27% in the region as a whole. 


The distribution of the units by value was similar to the region with only one 
percent valued below $10,000, 45% valued from $10,000 to $25,000 and 54% valued 
above $25,000. The distribution of housing by size is similar to the regional 
average with Berkeley having more large units of 7 or more rooms than the region 
(34% versus 27%), a smaller proportion (55% versus 62%) in medium-sized units 


of five or six rooms and a similar proportion (10%) in small units of four or 
fewer rooms. 


Vacancy Rate 


In 1970 Berkeley had an overall vacancy rate of 3.6%. The pattern was similar 
to the region with about 60% of vacancies being rental units, 10% units for 
sale and 30% other units. For the City and the region, the vacancy rate of 


housing for sale was less than 1%. Vacancies have declined even more since 
LOO; 


Distribution of Housing Throughout the City 


Structure Type 


Berkeley has a wide diversity of housing types. Almost 80% of its housing 
structures are single-family homes which produces the impression of a low- 
density city in most neighborhoods. However, over 35%, of Lts wnits fare tin 
structures of five or more units compared to less than 45% of its units: in 
single-family homes. Slightly over 20% are in 2-4 unit buildings. The contrast 
from one area of the City to another, however, is striking. Single-family homes 
predominate in the North Hills. Over 85% of the units are in single-unit 
structures. Except in the North Hills which is almost exclusively single-family 
homes and Central Berkeley which is almost exclusively apartments, two~ or four- 
unit structures provide a significant amount of the housing in Berkeley. In 
South Berkeley, 31% of all units are in 2-4 unit structures. Units in buildings 
of five or more units show the most pronounced concentration with the highest 
concentration in the downtown and a significant concentration around the campus. 


Size of Units 


The median size of units reflects directly the type of structure the units are 
in. Areas with large numbers of single homes have a larger-size housins unit. 
while those in areas with many apartment buildings have smaller-size housing 
units. There is, however, variation in the size of owner-occupied single-family 
homes with a lower median size west of Sacramento Street, compared to the hill 


areas. 
Cost of Unit 


Contrasts in median rents and values throughout the City reflect the location, 
condition and size of the housing. In 1970, owner-occupied housing with a 

median value below $20,000 and $30,000 include the remaining "Flatland" locations. 
All hill tracts have median values above $30,000. The pattern of median rents 

is similar to the housing value distribution. 


HOUSING ISSUES 


The Right to Decent Housing 


The right to decent housing in a pleasant neighborhood at an affordable cost is 
the basis of all Berkeley's housing plans and programs. In Berkeley, as else- 
where, this national goal has not been reached. People are attracted to 
Berkeley by the University of California, its convenient location near the 
center of the Bay Area, its active political climate, attractive neighborhoods, 
diverse minority communities, a spectacular physical setting and many cultural 
opportunities. Much of the demand is from lower-income households. The 1975 
Housing Assistance Plan found more than half (23,632) of the households in 
Berkeley met federal criteria as lower-income households. While many are 
student households (approximately 10,825 students occupy houses and apartments 
in Berkeley), many others are minority families, elderly persons and single- 
parent households. 


Many constraints limit the achievement of this broad goal. Berkeley has little 
vacant land on which to develop additional housing to meet the demands for 
housing here. Neighborhoods often resist higher density development. The 
resulting competition for existing housing causes its price to rise. Only 
limited financial assistance is available to help low-income households meet 
‘rising housing costs. City resources for public facilities such as parks 

and public services such as police and fire are not rising as fast as the costs 
providing them. 


Housing Maintenance and Improvement 


The wood frame construction that makes up most of Berkeley's housing can last 
indefinitely if properly maintained. The housing is aging, however, and most 
is in need of repair. If neglected, an increasing number of homes will become 
dilapidated--presenting hazards to those who live in them and blighting the 
neighborhoods in which they occur. Older housing frequently provides better 
construction, larger spaces and greater livability than most new construction. 
Also, rehabilitation is frequently less costly than new construction. Housing 
conservation is a catalyst for neighborhood improvement and contributes to 
community stability. 


The major impediment to housing maintenance and rehabilitation is cost. 
Materials, labor and interest rates have all increased. Lower income owners 
and landlords renting to lower income households often do not have money for 
prompt repairs. Owners may experience difficulty getting the help needed. 
Many lack the skill, physical agility or time to undertake maintenance tuen- 


Selves. Some owners are also fearful that making repairs will cause their 
taxes to increase. 


Housing for Persons with Special Needs 


Many Berkeley residents are permanently or temporarily disabled, elderly or 
dependent. Homelike living environments can contribute to the ability of 
such persons to lead constructive lives. Such housing is more economical 
than institutions as well as being more beneficial for its residents. 


Many disabled and elderly persons have very low incomes. Their economic prob- 
lems have increased recently because inflation is hardest on those dependent 
upon pensions and other fixed incomes. These households have little capacity 
to increase their incomes while costs for such items as medical care are esca- 
lating rapidly. Appropriate locations and structures for special housing such 
as halfway homes are difficult to locate. 


Equal Access 


As in other communities, discrimination has limited the opportunities of many 
Berkeley residents to obtain housing. This has affected racial and ethnic 
minorities, students, households headed by women, the disabled and persons 

living unconventional lifestyles. Households in some areas of the City have 

found mortgage financing or fire insurance unavailable or prohibitively expensive. 
As a consequence, Berkeley has adopted the goal that all residents should have 
equal access to housing opportunities on a non-discriminatory basis. 


While discrimination based solely on race, religion, sex, ethnic background or 
age is illegal, no standards exist for what are appropriate bases for discrimi- 
nation (such as ability to pay). Lenders and insurance companies naturally 
seek out what they consider the best risks when making loans or insuring 
properties. Again, standards defining the responsibilities of financial insti- 
tutions to the community and its neighborhoods do not exist. 


In providing housing assistance the federal and state government often limit 
the types of households eligible. Berkeley has limited ability to alter such 
constraints to meet its needs. 


Responsibility for Housing Needs of University-Related Households 


World War II and the years following saw a large increase in Berkeley's permanent 
population and student population. University expansion removed much older 
housing near the campus and replaced it with high-rise dormitories, parking lots 
and institutional buildings. Students, other young adults attracted by the 
University environment and other Berkeley residents have become competitors ‘or 
the limited supply of low and moderate cost housing in Berkeley. Only if the 
University accepts the responsibility for those housing problems it creates can 
the housing needs of all Berkeley residents, including students, be met. 


Several obstacles limit University participation in housing. Suitable sites are 
very scarce. Berkeley does not want more land taken off the tax rolls. The 
University has no policy on providing housing except to require that housing 

"yay its own way.'' Housing must also compete with other University requirements 
for educational and research facilities. These uses have often taken over housing, 
which is then expensive to reconvert to housing. 


Role of Neighborhood Residents and Community Organizations 


Person affected by actions in their community ought to participate in the 
planning process. When there is a history of cooperation with residents, 4° 

in the San Pablo neighborhood, public and private actions coutribute to a 
common plan that is supported by neighborhood residents and the City. An 
ongoing planning process which integrates the participation of neighborhood 
residents and community organizations into City decision-making in a systematic 
.way can contibute greatly to housing conservation and development. 


In attempting to broaden opportunities for citizens to participate in decision- 
making, several barriers and constraints need to be recognized. Among the 
obstacles to effective participation is the mobility of much of the population. 
Another is the lack of established methods for determining the extent to which 
organizations are representative of the neighborhood or interest group they 
purport to represent. Finally, no accepted criteria for delineation of 
"neighborhoods" have been developed. These are major challenges to meet as the 
City tries to improve its process for citizen involvement. 


Development of New Housing 


Of the low volume of housing construction which has occurred in Berkeley since 
1970, most construction has been high cost single-family houses and apartment 
developments for special groups such as students and the elderly. Only one 
apartment building (containing four units) has been approved for development 
since passage of the Neighborhood Preservation Ordinance in 1973, which called 
for inclusion of 25% low income units. 


At best, the housing supply remains static due to the lack of new construction. 
Furthermore, increasing pressure on the existing stock to meet demands can result 
in overcrowding, high costs, few vacancies and insufficient maintenance. 


The lack of suitable sites remains the greatest deterrant to new housing. Few 
economies of scale are available because most sites in the more level areas are 
relatively small. Recent zoning revisions have reduced the intensity of devel- 
opment permitted in residential zones. Increased review procedures and frequent 
neighborhood opposition to any new development also deter building. 
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GOAL 1 


BERKELEY RESIDENTS HAVE THE RIGHT TO DECENT HOUSING 
IN PLEASANT NEIGHBORHOODS WHICH MEET STANDARDS OF 
ADEQUACY AT A RANGE OF PRICES THEY CAN AFFORD. 


The Housing Goal established by Congress in the 1949 Housing Act and 

reaffirmed in the 1968 Housing Act was that people have "a right to a 
decent home and a suitable living environment."" Implicit in this goal 
is the concept of an affordable price, i.e., that people have a right 


to a decent home and a suitable living environment at a price they can 
afford. 


Efforts to maintain and/or upgrade the quality of housing which impose 
significant hardships on occupants violate the spirit of this national 
goal and of Berkeley's housing goal. The object of Berkeley's housing 
programs is to improve the living conditions of its residents so all 
housing programs will be evaluated in terms of their impact on the 


residents affected by City programs. City policy is to avoid pricing 
out the present residents. 


Policy 4.01 


Establish and continuously review standards of adequacy 
for all housing, wherever located and for whomever 
available, including safety, sanitation, space and 
other amenities. 


This policy establishes a continuing review of standards (including the Zoning 
Ordinance, Building Code and Housing Code) with revision from time to time as 
it is shown to be necessary. 


Policy 4.02 


In order to facilitate housing adequacy through con- 
servation of existing housing and development of 
additional housing as needed, seek reasonable rate 
financing from public and private sources, especially 
for low and moderate income housing. 


High interest rates and shortages of loan funds inhibit the ability of owners 
to make needed repairs and improvements. The City should take actions to make 
available additional financing at reasonable rates. 


Policy 4.03 


Coordinate government and private action to produce 
living environments which offer their residents 
safety, amenities and reasonable access to trans- 
portation, services and recreation. 


The environment in which a housing unit is located can be as critical to its 
adequacy as a place to live as its own physical characteristics. Different 
households have different needs and preferences. Safety, privacy and health- 
ful surroundings are common goals, while needs for transportation, parks, low- 
density housing with yards or walking distance to services may vary from one 
household to another. 


Policy 4.04 


To make housing available in a range of prices so that 
all income groups will have reasonable access to hous- 
ing, seek to increase the number of low and moderate 
income households receiving rent supports (in subsidy 
or other form) and in the amount of such support, 
avoiding undue concentrations of low income housing. 


Subsidies which make up the difference between the market cost for a suitable 
place to live and what a household can afford are the most direct means for 
filling the gap between costs and ability to pay. This is the approach of the 
current Leased Housing Program and of the new Housing and Community Development 
Act. To increase its effectiveness, Berkeley can actively seek to increase the 
number of new, rehabilitated and existing units receiving subsidies. 


Policy 4.05 


In order to spread the burden of taxation for support of 
government and education in a fair manner, (1) seek to 
lessen or replace reliance on the property tax and 

(2) prevent the continued erosion of the property tax base 
due to loss of property from the tax rolls. 


Cities such as Berkeley with large amounts of land off the tax rolls and a 
modest industrial base are forced to impose high property taxes to support 
municipal services and education. Berkeley is committed to reducing this 


lead by all feasible means and taking positive steps to prevent the loss of 
more property from the tax rolls. 


Policy 4.06 


Support activities which will expand opportunities for 
home ownership in single-family homes, cooperatives and 
condominiums. Concurrently, encourage maintenance of 
an adequate number of units for those best served by 
rental housing. 


Both the City and its residents benefit from owner-occupancy. Berkeley can 
undertake actions such as environmental improvements to stimulate home owner- 
ship. Owner-occupancy offers the resident advantages such as the $1750 pro- 
perty tax exemption (a saving of approximately $300 per year), freedom to 
manage housing to meet individual needs, and protection against rent increases. 
Cooperatives and condominiums offer similar ownership benefits and the City 
should encourage such arrangements for those otherwise excluded from ownership. 


Policy 4.07 


Provide reasonable relocation assistance where households 
are forced to move as a result of City action; when a 
non-City public agency is responsible, seek its assistance; 
and require such assistance in appropriate circumstances 
where such move is the result of private action. 


High standards have been imposed for the provision of relocation assistance to 
households forced to move due to public action. Berkeley will review situations 
where tenants are forced to move due to private actions and, where appropriate, 
require relocation assistance. 


Policy 4.08 


Individually and together with other government bodies, e.g., 
city, county, regional and state, support those policies at all 
levels of government which will insure the maximum flow of 
housing assistance to meet Berkeley needs. 


The City, in conjunction with other government bodies, must obtain state and 
federal funds to assist residents and stimulate rehabilitation. 


Policy 4.09 | 


Encourage institutions to convert back to housing those 
residential buildings now used for other purposes. 
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GOAL 2 
EXISTING HOUSING SHOULD BE MAINTAINED AND IMPROVED. 


The wood frame construction that makes up most of Berkeley's housing can 
last indefinitely if properly maintained. 


The housing is aging, however, 
and most is in need of repair. 


If neglected, an increasing number of 
homes will become dilapidated -- presenting hazards to those who live in 
them and blighting the neighborhoods in which they occur. Rehabilitation 


is much less costly than redevelopment in these areas and contributes to 
community stability. 


12 
Policy 4.11 


Institute a comprehensive program of housing conservat;on 
to integrate technical and financial assistance, as 
applicable, to owners and tenants to keep existing housing 
within the financial means of residents. Control rent 
increases in housing receiving City financial assistance. 


Berkeley recognizes housing conservation as a municipal function. Primary 
reliance will be upon private action and financing. Effective housing con- 
servation requires the coordination of private action, public improvements, 
financial assistance for lower income households, relocation assistance and 
flexibility in administration of such programs. 


Berkeley's housing programs shall be designed not only to prevent sound hous- 
ing from falling into disrepair, but also to do so in ways to minimize the 
inconvenience and financial hardships imposed on owners and occupants when 
repairs are required. Housing conservation programs shall be evaluated using 
these criteria. 


Policy 4.12 


Coordinate a program of flexible code enforcement with 
adequate assistance programs to insure that housing meets 
health and safety standards without producing undue hard- 
ships for residents. 


The purpose of code enforcement is to prevent housing from falling into dis- 
repair. Repair of hazardous conditions is mandatory. In non-hazardous situ- 
ations, repairs will be made in accordance with standards proscribed. To 
minimize inconvenience and financial hardships to owners and tenants, code 
enforcement is to be coordinated with assistance programs. Housing Code 
enforcement should only be carried out when accompanied by adequate assist- 
ance programs to insure that the stock of low-priced housing is not decreased 
and that hardships are not imposed on those people affected by the program. 


Policy 4.13 


In residentially-zoned areas, do not permit the demolition 
of housing or its conversion to non-residential use unless 
(1) a greater public need is served which can feasibly be 
met in no other way, (2) replacement housing is provided 
within a reasonable time, or (3) an objective determination 
is made that the structure in question cannot economically 
be repaired. 


In recent years the major loss of housing has been to other uses--University 
expansion, BART, hospital expansion, parks and commercial and office uses. 
Berkeley will adopt legislation to prevent the loss of housing in residential 
areas unless a greater public need is served which can feasibly be met in no 
other way or replacement housing is provided. Where housing that is not economi- 
cally feasible to repair is demolished, the land should be used for residential 
purposes or purposes compatible with residential use. 


1A 


Policy 4.14 


Initiate a City program to prevent the loss of housing 
through abandonment, vandalism or malicious mischief. 


Most owners are conscientious in their desire to maintain housing and extend 
its useful life. Some owners, however, become convinced replacement is more 
advantageous and let their property deteriorate. Such actions have a blight- 
ing influence on a neighborhood and can even adversely affect the long term 
possibility of building replacement housing on the site. A combination of 
code enforcement, sealing of vacant buildings to prevent vandalism, and emer- 
gency repair of hazardous conditions is needed to control these problems. The 
City should be prepared to respond promptly to information that a building is 
being abandoned and/or vandalized. 


Policy 4.15 


Encourage the preservation and use of residential buildings 
of aesthetic or historic significance. 


Berkeley has many unique historical and aesthetic structures and areas. Passage 
of the Landmarks Preservation Ordinance and establishment of the Landmarks Pres- 
ervation Commission are first steps in protecting Berkeley's special housing. 
The cataloging of these structures and areas and the development of means of 
protecting them must be undertaken. 


Policy 4.16 


Carry out rehabilitation programs so that the integrity of 
historic structures is not inadvertently damaged, and 
whenever possible, costly maintenance to repair historic 
structures is avoided. 


Policy 4.17 


Provide that new housing in historic areas should be 
compatible with historic structures. 


Policy 4.18 


Carry out code enforcement programs so that code compliance 
does not inadvertently conflict with the intent of historic 
preservation. 


Policy 4.19 


Whenever possible, without producing undue hardships for 
residents and for owners, employ State and Federal programs 
to stimulate rehabilitation of historic housing structures. 
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GOAL 3 _ 


BERKELEY SHOULD HAVE AN ADEQUATE SUPPLY OF HOUSING THROUGH- 
OUT THE CITY FOR PERSONS WITH SPECIAL NEEDS. 


Many Berkeley residents are permanently or temporarily disabled, elderly, or 
dependent. Homelike living environments can contribute to the ability of such 
persons to lead constructive lives. Such housing is usually more economical 
than institutions as well as being more beneficial for its residents. 


1 
Policy 4.21 


Support activities that increase the ability of the elderly 
and the disabled ‘to remain in their home or neighborhood or 
to locate suitable housing to rent or purchase. 


Berkeley should take steps to ascertain the needs of housing designed to meet 
the requirements of the elderly and disabled. Berkeley can inventory the 


existing supply and encourage builders and remodelers to design units to meet 
the need. 


Policy 4.22 


Determine the need for housing to serve the elderly and the 
physically disabled, especially those of low and moderate 


income, and encourage the provision of an adequate supply to 
meet the needs. 


To provide humane care and to reduce costs, homelike environment in resi- 
dential neighborhoods are being sought for Berkeley residents in such centers 
as small nursing homes, foster homes and halfway houses. Such uses are to be 


evaluated in terms of their impact on the neighborhood in which they are 
proposed. 


Policy 4.20 


Determine the need of persons with disabilities (physical, 
mental or emotional) for housing in small scale centers, 
foster homes and halfway houses to encourage an adequate 
supply to meet the needs. 


Many elderly and disabled residents have lived in Berkeley for many years and 
wish to remain in homes and neighborhoods familiar to them, Services can be 
provided to help them to live where they choose, even where they suffer finan- 
cial and/or physical limitations. 
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GOAL 4 


ALL RESIDENTS SHOULD HAVE EQUAL ACCESS TO HOUSING OPPOR- 
TUNITIES, FINANCE AND INSURANCE ON A NON-DISCRIMLNATORY 
BASIS. 


Discrimination has limited the opportunities of many Berkeley residents to 
obtain housing. This has affected racial and ethnic minorities, students, 
households headed by women, the disabled and persons living unconventional 
lifestyles. Households in some areas of the City have found mortgage financing 
or fire insurance unavailable or prohibitively expensive. As a consequence, 
Berkeley has adopted the goal that all residents should have equal access to 
housing opportunities on a non-discriminatory basis. 
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Policy 4.31 


Act to eliminate housing discrimination based on race, 
religion, sex, ethnic background, age, physical dis- 

ability or source of income; and, as long as occupancy 
is consistent with density and environmental standards, 


discrimination based on marital status, student status 
or household makeup.* 


*Nothing contained in this policy statement 
is intended per se to effect any change 
in density standards. 


Berkeley should ban discrimination as stated in the policy. The policy is not, 
however, intended to inhibit making reasonable inquiries to determine if a 
prospective buyer or tenant will meet financial obligations, take reasonable 
care of the property, and be considerate of neighbors. 


Policy 4.32 


Allocate housing assistance on the basis of relative 
need on a non-discriminatory basis. 


Eligibility for housing assistance programs should be based only upon relative 
needs such as low income, overcrowded housing, unsafe housing, or dislocation 
without discrimination based on the factors listed in Policy 4A. 


Policy’ 4.33 


Aggressively seek to make reasonably priced financing 
and insurance available to residential properties in 
all parts of the City. 


Unusually high costs for financing or insurance inhibit the purchase and im- 
provement of homes. Berkeley can encourage the provision of financing for the 
purchase and improvement of homes by direct discussions with lending and in- 
suring institutions and by instituting programs to demonstrate that areas are 
improving and are reasonable investment risks. 


Policy 4.34 


Promote equitable, cooperative and responsible exercise 
of privileges and obligations by landlords and tenants. 


Both tenants and landlords benefit from cooperative relationships. Model 
leases, mediation services, educational programs and counseling can contribute 
to a climate of mutual understanding and respect. 


GOAL 5 


WITHOUT CAUSING OR INCREASING HOUSING PROBLEMS FOR OTHER 
BERKELEY RESIDENTS, THE UNIVERSITY AND OTHER INSTITUTIONAL 
RELATED HOUSING SHOULD TAKE RESPONSIBILITY FOR HOUSING NEEDS 
OF ITS STUDENTS AND STAFF WHICH CANNOT REASONABLY BE ACCOM- 
MODATED BY THE PRIVATE HOUSING MARKET, 


Berkeley expects the University to assume responsibility for housing problems 
it creates. The University has created serious housing problems and should 
undertake the responsibility for solving them. The City is willing to 
cooperate with the University to solve these problems so that the needs of 
University-related households and other Berkeley residents are met. 
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Policy 4.40 


Urge the University to limit its enrollment to its planned 
27,500 students. 


When the University enrollment exceeds 27,500, the increase aggravates existing 


serious housing problems. The University should be encouraged to maintain its 
enrollment at no more than 27,500 students. . 


Policy 4.41 


Seek agreement from the University and other institutions 


that it will develop housing in accordance with City policies 
and regulations. 


In the past, the University has indicated its willingness to cooperate with the 
City in planning its facilities. Berkeley should seek agreement from the Board 
of Regents that the University will not act without regard to City policies 

and regulations and will participate in the planning process. 


Policy 4.42 


Support the development of new housing for University-related 
households that will not take additional land off the tax 
rolls, is compatible with existing development, will be an 
asset to the neighborhood in which it is located, and, if at 


all possible, provides community facilities for both students 
and other residents. 


Planning for new housing should consider whether it should be in Berkeley or 
some other area. Wherever constructed, such housing should minimize the adverse 
impact on the community, to the extent possible, enhance the neighborhood in 
which it is constructed and be adequately served by public transportation. 


Policy 4.43 


Solicit the University and other institutions to directly 
sponsor housing in Berkeley and other appropriate locations 
for at least 25% of its students at prices they can afford 
and to expand housing services for students and staff. 


To lessen the competition for the limited supply of housing, the University 
should provide housing for at least 25% of its students at prices affordable 
by students. 
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Policy 4.44 


Urge the University to involve residents, communitv organi- 
zation, students and staff, City government and University 
administration in long and short range planning for 
University-related housing. 


The University should carry out its housing planning process in cooperation 
with the City so as to result in greater understanding of the potential 


effects of various proposals and to open up the process to more creative 
solutions. 


Policy 4.45 


Seek agreement from the University and other institutions 
to compensate the City for services provided to the 
University and other institutions and the loss of revenue 
resulting from University and other institutional ownership 
of property in Berkeley. 


The City should use every legitimate means available to it to have the Univer- 
sity pay for the additional cost of services which the City provides. 


Policy 4.46 


To expand housing available to students, encourage the Univer- 
sity and other institutions to keep its residential buildings 
for housing; and to convert back to residential use those resi- 
dential buildings now being used for other purposes; and to 
convert to residential use any unused buildings where feasible, 


A leasing program would meet student housing needs without removing property 
from the tax rolls. In recent years the University departments have converted 
many residential sturctures into office use. The housing supply should be 
increased by returning these to residential use and refraining from such 
conversions in the future. 
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GOAL 6 


BERKELEY SHOULD EXPAND THE ROLE OF NEIGHBORHOOD RESIDENTS 
AND COMMUNITY ORGANIZATIONS IN THE PLANNING PROCESS, 


INCLUDING PLANNING FOR HOUSING CONSERVATION AND DEVELOPMENT, 


Berkeley recognizes that the persons affected by actions in their community 
ought to participate in the planning process. When there is a history of 
cooperation with residents, as in the San Pablo neighborhood, public and 
private actions contribute to a common plan that is supported by neighborhood 
residents and the City. An on-going planning process which integrates the 
participation of neighborhood residents and community organizations into City 


decision-making in a systematic way can contribute greatly to housing conser- 
vation and development. 
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Policy 4.51 


Stimulate the involvement of neighborhood resider .s and 
community organizations in planning for housing conservation 


and development, parks, public facilities and services and 
transportation. 


Berkeley wants to encourage the participation of neighborhood residents and 
community organizations in all phases of planning. 


Policy 4.52 


Enlarge and strengthen the role of neighborhood residents 
and organizations in planning and development decisions 
that affect them. 


The City is to develop a system of reasonable notice to all persons who are 
to be affected by planning and development decisions. 


Policy 4.53 


Encourage mutual self-help activities which further housing 
and community maintenance and which increase the ability of 
residents to manage their housing economically. 


The City shall undertake programs to encourage residents individually and in 
cooperation with each other to repair and maintain their properties so as to 
minimize the cost of housing conservation. 
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GOAL 7 


AS NEEDED, NEW HOUSING, DEVELOPED IN ACCORDANCE WITH DENSITY 
AND ENVIRONMENTAL STANDARDS, SHOULD BE BUILT TO EXPAND 
HOUSING OPPORTUNITIES IN BERKELEY. 


Berkeley should take steps to replace housing lost in recent years and such 
additional housing as fits into a pattern of planned growth. 
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Policy 4.61 


Wherever feasible, employ state and federal programs 
to stimulate the dévelopment of new housing for rent 
or sale to low and moderate income households. 


Development of new housing for low and moderate income households depends on 
state and federal assistance. Berkeley will seek such assistance to the 
maximum extent possible. 


Policy 4.62 


Encourage developments which combine residential with 
commercial uses in appropriate commercial locations 
serviced by adequate public transportation. 


There are areas in the City, for example in the Central Business District and 
along portions of San Pablo Avenue, where it would be appropriate to have both 
residential and commercial uses for persons who would benefit from such an 
environment, especially in combination with public transportation and other 
suitable amenities. 


Policy 4.63 


Encourage the development of new housing’ on vacant 
or otherwise suitable land owned by public agencies, 
consistent with open space needs. 


Berkeley has few sites suitable for developing housing at reasonable costs. Of 
those that do exist, many are owned by public agencies such as the University 

of California, Bay Area Rapid Transit District and the School for the Deaf and 
Blind. While making provision for needed open space, planning for such sites 
should give careful consideration to the inclusion of appropriate new residential 
development. 


Policy 4.64 


In residentially-zoned areas, encourage the replacement 
of housing lost through deterioration, conversion to 
other use, or as a result of public action. 


In spite of all efforts to conserve housing, there will continue to be instances 
where the replacement of housing is more economical than conservation. By 
facilitating such replacement through landbanking programs and reasonable codes 
and ordinances, the supply of housing will be maintained and neighborhood im- 
provement and continuity will be encouraged. 
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INTRODUCTION 


The Implementation Section describes an initial program and potential longer 


range concepts to address the goals and policies set forth. It is premised 
upon the following strategies and assumptions: 


1. 


\n 
e 


Provide a framework in which short range activities are integrally related 
to overall goals, long range policy directions and on-going processes for 
the planning and delivery of housing programs. The City's Five-Year 
Program incorporates current planning for housing conservation. The 
program and its components are described in terms of the needs addressed, 
three and five year objectives, resources to be employed and impact on the 
policies of the Housing Element. The Implementation Section further relates 
this program to other housing activities in Berkeley, further study of 
critical issues, and an on-going process for updating all aspects of the 
Housing Element. 


Emphasize the conservation of existing housing so it can bontinue to 
provide sound housing at_a reasonable cost. Existing housing represents 
Berkeley's greatest resource for meeting future housing needs. The City 
Council recognized this when it found "substantial public actions in 
support of housing conservation are necessary to fully protect the health, 
safety and welfare of the citizens of Berkeley." 


Stimulate support and coordinate actions of individuals, owners and residents, 
financial institutions, public agencies and private organizations involved 

in housing. Even with federal assistance, the resources available to the 
City to address the housing needs of its residents are small. Berkeley's 
housing program is designated to kindle and complement the resources . 
(human and financial) of all the residents and organizations in Berkeley 

in a common effort to improve housing in Berkeley. 


Integrate citizen participation and neighborhood development into housing 
programs. Housing programs cannot succeed without the participation and 


support of those affected by them. Involvement from the community is 
planned at all stages of program development and implementation. Public 
improvements will be scheduled to produce comprehensive neighborhood 
development. 


Balance the continued development of proven techniques, the initiation 


of innovative approaches and on-going evaluation of program results. 
Berkeley (like other communities) is continually seeking more effective 


ways to achieve its housing goals. Evaluation and refinement of existing 
programs, analysis of techniques employed elsewhere and limited experi- 
mental projects to test new methods are all incorporated in Berkeley's 
housing program. 


Scale programs to the needs of the present population. Berkeley residents 


face many kinds of housing deficiencies. Beyond Berkeley are more Bay Area 
residents with similar needs. The intent of the housing program, however, 
is to address only those needs presently existing in Berkeley. 


7. 
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Plan a housing program based upon a continuity of housing effort. The 
Implementation Section assumes the availability of the City General Funds, 
Community Development Block Grants, housing subsidies through the Leased 
Housing Program and Section 8, and assistance from state authorized pro- 
grams to meet housing needs. The support and participation of owners, the 
University and other public and private organizations are also assumed. 


FIVE-YEAR HOUSING PROGRAM 


PAST AND CURRENT ACTIVITIES | 


Berkeley's involvement in programs to improve its housing dates back to the 
mid-fifties. Activities have included the Health and Safety Committee which | 
held hearings on complaints regarding violations and property repairs; the 
1967 concentrated code enforcement effort in the South Campus area; the San 
Pablo Federally Assisted Code Enforcement Program started in 1968; the 
Berkeley Model Cities Rehabilitation Program of 1973; and the Pilot Rehabili- 
tation Program of 1975. On-going programs of code development and adminis- 


tration, multi-unit building inspections, and FHA and Cal-Vet pre-sale 
inspections continue. 


Other activities with direct relationships to housing programs include the 
Berkeley Housing Authority's leased housing program for low income households; 
the Redevelopment Agency's Savo Island Redevelopment Project; the University's 
student housing and housing services; housing services provided by public and 


private agencies; and the Planning Commission's development of this Housing 
Element. 


In January of 1974, the City Council determined that "housing conservation is 
an appropriate general municipal function for the City of Berkeley and the City 
should take steps to assume continuing responsibilities in this regard."' To 

set this policy in motion funds were appropriated to carry out a pilot rehabili- 
tation finance project; concurrently, a task force was charged with preparing 

a comprehensive housing conservation program. In 1975 Berkeley's application 
for Community Development funding allotted approximately one-half of its first 
year grant of $2.8 million to housing conservation programs. In May of,1975 

the newly organized Housing and Development Department began operation with 
expanded responsibilities for housing programs. 


The initial five-year program that follows is a first step toward reaching 
policies of this Housing Element. It builds upon plans already underway by the 
City, coordination with activities of other agencies, study of problems beyond 


the scope of the initial program, and procedures for up-dating housing plans 
and programs. 


PROGRAM ELEMENTS 


Municipal Loan Element 


Paramount to implementing an effective viable conservation effort will be the 
development of a flexible financing mechanism which has a capability for address- 
ing the multiplicity of finance-related issues inherent in housing conservation. 
The loan mechanism should utilize, to the fullest extent possible, methods for 
leveraging existing funds to facilitate wide scale rehabilitation and reduce 
dependency upon external funding sources. Additionally, it would produce a 
multiplier effect of increased investment in conservation areas by private 
lending institutions. 


‘il 
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One-Year Objectives 


- To develop an expanded financing mechanism comprised of individual fund 
accounts for loans in conjunction with specific conservation program 
components; 


- To begin an in-depth exploration of the advantages and disadvantages of 
alternative leveraging mechanisms; and 


- To assess, modify and improve upon existing municipal loan vehicles. 
Three-Year Objectives 


- To assess the effectiveness of the expanded municipal loan mechanism 
and make modifications and changes as needed; 


- To develop and test financing vehicles which will reduce the City's 
dependency upon outside funding sources for direct funding of rehabili- 
tation efforts; and 


- To determine the effectiveness of alternative financing mechanism in 
leveraging available funds at a ratio of approximately ten to one. 


Five-Year Objectives 


- To reassess, refine and have fully operational a flexible financing 
mechanism with a capability for effectively addressing financing needs 
related to housing conservation, including leveraging of available 
resources and reducing dependency upon external funding sources. 


The following projects are set forth for achieving the one and three-year 
objectives: 


- The City is currently operating a Municipal Loan Program which is pro- 
viding loans with interest rates ranging from one percent to market rate 
within the three Pilot Rehabilitation areas; 


- An expanded Municipal Loan Program for use within the Community Develop- 
ment funded Neighborhood Rehabilitation Inspection Program, the Emergency 
Repair Program, and the Physically Disabled and Seniors Housing Rehabili- 
tation Program. 


Codes Inspection and Compliance Element 


Codes inspection and compliance can be an effective and positive mechanism for 
achieving conservation of the housing stock. In light of the fact that two- 
thirds of the City's housing units are renter-occupied, it becomes incumbent 
upon City Government to develop approaches to code inspection and compliance 

to facilitate conservation without causing undue hardships. This responsibility 
implies a de-emphasis of the policing power inherent in code enforcement and 
focusing on a service-oriented approach to compliance with stringent enforce- 
ment mechanisms for those who can afford to comply but refuse. It also implies 
development of clear, concise operating procedures which define the role and 
responsibilities of program staff, as well as the rights and responsibilities 
of tenants and landlords, Finally, it infers that the City will play a direct 
assistance role with respect to achievement of compliance. 
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The Codes Inspection and Compliance Element will focus on renter-occupied 


ape re for the first five years. Coordination with service and finan- 
ciai assistance programs is an integral part of the program approach. 


One-Year Objectives 


To define inspection districts within the City based on distribution 
of multi-unit, residential structures; 


To establish a data base based upon statistical survey samples; 


- To commence implementation of a demonstration inspection and compliance 


project, to include provision of financial assistance to facilitate 
compliance; 


To provide municipal support to facilitate prompt remedy of immediately 
hazardous conditions identified throughout the City; 


To systematize the existing codes complaint process; and 


To develop appeals, notification and legal remedy mechanisms to facili- 
tate compliance. 


Three-Year Objectives 


To inspect and identify code conditions in multi-unit, residential 
structures; 


- To ascertain the scope of municipal financial involvement needed to 
achieve correction of various levels of code conditions. 


- To implement efficient and effective notification appeals and legal 
remedy system; and 


- To develop a capability for addressing emergency situations on a City- 
wide basis. 


Five-Year Objectives 


- To implement a comprehensive, City-wide codes inspection and compliance 
system which includes the components necessary to achieve prompt remedy 
of code violations, without causing undue hardship to tenants and land- 
lords and provide coordination with financial assistance and housing 
services. 


The Residential Rehabilitation Inspection Program, Neighborhood Rehabilitation 
Inspection Program and Emergency Repair Program are the specific programs to 
help achieve the Codes Inspection and Compliance Element objectives. 


The Residential Rental Inspection project will revise the City's current multi- 
unit inspection program and establish a City-wide comprehensive codes inspection 
and compliance system, including appeal, mechanisms, coordination with training 
and housing service programs, and compliance timetables. The project will operate 
within a framework of aiming for maximum compliance while minimizing financial 
hardship to tenants and landlords. The system will be implemented in phases 

over a period of five years. 
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The Neighborhood Rehabilitation Inspection Project was funded through the Com- 
munity Development Block Grant and will establish a small demonstration district 
within one of the larger inspection districts in the Residential Rental Inspec- 
tion Project. It will be a three-year project designed to test the City's 
ability to implement systematic codes inspection and compliance, utilizing a 
service approach to compliance. Appeals, notification, and complaint procedures, 
as well as application of defined hardship criteria developed in conjunction 
with the Residential Rental Inspection Project, will also be tested. 


The Emergency Repair Fund is one of the components of the Community Develop- 
ment Housing Program approved for funding during the first year. The purpose 
of the Fund is to provide the City with a flexible mechanism for addressing 
emergency situations involving immediately hazardous conditions which are 
discovered through the City's conservation efforts. The Fund will serve as a 
complement to the Residential Rental Inspection Program, the City's on-going 
residential complaint process and the Neighborhood Rehabilitation Inspection, 
Physically Disabled and Seniors Housing Rehabilitation, Pilot Rehabilitation, 
Landmarks Preservation, and Neighborhood Housing Rehabilitation projects. It 
is viewed as a necessary and important tool for stemming rapid deterioration 
of the housing stock. 


Housing Rehabilitation Element 


Better than ninety percent of Berkeley's residential structures are comprised 
of one to four units. While this category by no means represents how or where 
most Berkeley residents live, it does provide an indication of the residential 
development system of the City. The majority of Berkeley's residential neighbor- 
hoods are low density with older housing stock and utility infra-structure. 
While much of the housing stock is in good repair, a significant amount, 
particularly in the West Berkeley, South Berkeley and Flatlands areas of the 
City, is in need of extensive repair. A conservation approach directed at a 
total upgrading of neighborhoods, including public improvements and institution 
of continuing maintenance plans as well as rehabilitation of residential struc- 
tures, is needed. 


One-Year Objectives 


- Provide direct financial assistance for rehabilitation of fifty (50) pro- 
perties and technical assistance in securing bankable loans of one hundred 
(100) properties in the target areas of the Pilot Rehabilitation Project. 


- Translate experience gained in the Pilot Rehabilitation Project into a 
viable rehabilitation approach for conservation of low density areas of 
the City. 


- Provide direct financial and technical assistance for rehabilitation of 
twenty (20) properties owned by the elderly and/or physically disabled. 


- Provide surveys and technical assistance to an additional 500 property 
owners. 


Three-Year Objectives 
- Implement a Neighborhood Housing Rehabilitation Project which builds upon 


the experience gained in the Pilot Rehabilitation Project, and which has 
a capability for rehabilitating one hundred (100) properties annually. 
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~ Expand the Rehabilitation component for the elderly and physically 


disabled to accommodate rehabilitation of fifty (50) properties 
annually. 


Five-Year Objectives 


- Implement a full scale housing rehabilitation approach which can rehabil- 
itate two hundred (200) properties annually through direct financial 


assistance and generate rehabilitation through private financing for an 
additional two hundred properties. 


The current Pilot Rehabilitation Program, the Community Development-funded 
Physically Disabled and Seniors' Housing Rehabilitation Project, and the pro- 
posed Neighborhood Housing Rehabilitation Project are set forth as specific 
programs to achieve the Housing Rehabilitation Element objectives. 


The Pilot Rehabilitation Program is a demonstration rehabilitation effort 
designed to physically upgrade three pilot areas, approximately three blocks 
each, containing a total of approximately three hundred fifty (350) units. 

The project is testing the following concepts: the ability to generate private 
lending institution interest in areas they have formerly avoided and encourage 
them to make bankable loans to qualified residents; the feasibility of mitigat- 
ing rent and tax increases; the ability of the City to use its Municipal Loan 
Program in order to make high risk loans and develop a portfolio with an average 
yield equal to the City's borrowing rate; and the ability to have a high level 
of community participation in a conservation program. 


The Neighborhood Housing Rehabilitation project will address the need for 
upgrading the City's low density residential neighborhoods. It will utilize 
a concentrated rehabilitation approach and will focus on properties contain- 
ing one to four units. The project will build upon the positive programmatic 
and operational experiences gained through the Pilot Rehabilitation Project. 
The Project will operate within the conceptual framework of varying interest 
rates for loans. 


Architectural and Historic Preservation Element 


Berkeley has a rich heritage of architecturally and historically significant 
puildings. Some of these buildings have state and national significance as 
well as being landmarks of Berkeley's historical development. Preservation of 
these landmarks is tantamount to preservation of the historical integrity of the 
City's development. 


The importance of the need for preserving historically significant landmarks 
was affirmed by the Federal Government with the passage of the National Historic 
Preservation Act of 1966. This Act established the Advisory Council on Historic 
Preservation to advise the President and the Congress on matters concerning 
historic preservation. Berkeley City Government reaffirmed that recognition 

and its own committment to historic preservation with the adoption of the Land- 
marks Preservation Ordinance and appointment of the Landmarks Preservation 
Commission. However, if historic preservation is to be realized on a sizeable 
scale, it will be necessary to develop a program which defines the magnitude of 
the issue and identifies viable courses of action. 
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One-Year Objectives 


~ To develop an inventory of architecturally and historically significant 
landmarks and sites, including those landmarks and sites of state and 
national as well as local significance; 


- To commence development of a landmarks preservation plan; and 
- To obtain funding to conduct a survey of landmarks. 


Three-Year Objectives 


- To develop a landmarks preservation plan for effectuating large scale 
preservation of landmarks and sites; 


- To develop mechanisms to facilitate preservation without causing undue 
financial hardship to owners of landmarks. 


Five-Year Objectives 


- To implement a program to address a broad spectrum of issues related 
to historic preservation; and 


- To develop mechanisms to ensure continued maintenance and preservation. 


To achieve the above objectives, it is proposed that a Landmarks Preservation 
Project be implemented to address the variety of issues related to preservation 
of architecturally and historically significant landmarks and sites. These 
include: how many and where are the landmarks, how much and in what form is 
financial assistance required to effectuate preservation, what role should the 
City play with respect to preservation, and what are the alternative sources 

of funding. 


Replacement Housing Element 


A major goal of the City's housing conservation efforts is to upgrade the hous- 
ing stock in order to increase the level of the standard housing supply. 
However, there will be occasions when rehabilitation will not be economically 
feasible and demolition will be required. In order to maintain the level of the 
housing supply it will become necessary to replace those structures not feasible 
for rehabilitation. Concomitantly, it will be necessary to provide relocation 
housing for the occupants of structures to be demolished. At present, City 
Government has not developed and institutionalized effective mechanisms for 
meeting these two responsibilities. 


One-Year Objectives 


- To study the feasibility of alternative mechanisms for providing replace- 
ment housing; and 


- To test alternative approaches to development of relocation housing. 
Three-Year Objectives 


- To develop a viable, effective mechanism for providing replacement 
housing; and 


- To develop a plan for phased replacement of Structunas identified through 
other conservation efforts. 
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Five-Year Objectives 


- To implement effective approaches to the development of replacement 
housing. 


A Land Banking Fund is proposed as one approach to achieving the above objectives. 
Such a fund would be used primarily as a resource for replacement and relocation 
housing in conjunction with the City's total conservation effort. It would be 

a tool for acquiring sites which in the future would be used for development of 
new housing. Monies from the first year Community Development Block Grant have 


rae allocated to conduct a feasibility study on alternative approaches to land 
anking. 


Continuing and Preventive Maintenance Element 


Conservation efforts will be directed at breaking the cycle of deterioration. 

In order to achieve lasting effects from conservation, it will be necessary 

to address the problems which contributed to deterioration initially. In most 
cases, deterioration in housing is the result of deferred maintenance over a 

long period of time. While maintenance is deferred for a number of reasons, 
including willful neglect, it is most often due to inability to make the necessary 
repairs. This can be due to financial reasons or to a lack of knowledge of how 

to make even the simplest kind of repair. Mechanisms are needed to address these 
situations and reverse the trend of housing stock deterioration. 


One-Year Objectives 


~ To study the feasibility of alternative approaches to preventive 
maintenance; and 


- To develop educational and self-help methods for facilitating continuing 
maintenance. 


Three-Year Objectives 


- To develop and test the viability of preventive maintenance mechanisms 3 
and 


- To implement educational and self-help methods for achieving preventive 
maintenance. 


Five-Year Objectives 


- To develop and implement a preventive maintenance system which addresses 
the various aspects of preventive and continuing maintenance. 


Funds have been allocated from the first year Community Development Block Grant 
to study the feasibility of establishing and administering a Prepaid Maintenance 
Fund. The prepaid maintenance concept is an insurance orientation to continuing 
maintenance, similar to prepaid medical plans or auto insurance. This type of 
mechanism would allow property owners to pay a small monthly or quarterly premium 
to cover certain future maintenance repair costs. 
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Housing Services Element 


Information and referral mechanisms can be effective in increasing service 
utilization by consumers and service delivery by providers. Tenants, home 
owners, and landlords have a variety of service needs which are best addressed 
in a coordinated manner. Many consumers are unaware of existing services and, 
conversely, many providers of services lack the funds to do effective publicity 


and outreach. 


However, there is a dearth of services within certain program areas. City 
activities should focus on coordination of existing services and provision of 
services in areas where few or none exist. 


One-Year Objectives 
- To develop a service exchange to facilitate coordination of service; 


- To develop and sponsor educational seminars on housing related matters. 


Three-Year Objectives 


- To develop a housing services delivery system which includes information 
and referral as well as mechanisms for providing a complement of direct 
services. 


Five-Year Objectives 
- To expand upon and improve the housing services delivery system. 


Funds from the first year Community Development Biock Grant have been allocated 
to a Direct Housing Services program component. Through this project, a cen- 
tralized resource will be established from which citizens can obtain information 
which will assist them in resolving certain housing related problems. In 
addition to information and referral services, seminars will be held on such 
subjects as purchasing a home, lease contracts, effective property management 
techniques, and routine maintenance techniques. 


Relocation Services Element 


Provision of relocation assistance services to households participating in 
housing conservation efforts is a responsibility: of the City. This responsi- 
bility exists for cases connected with conservation programs implemented with 
City funds as well as for programs implemented with Federal Funds. 


While relocation assistance payments and services for families participating 

in or affected by federally funded activities are mandated by law with prescribed 
guidelines, this is not the case for locally funded activities. Berkeley City 
Government, however, recognizes its moral obligations with respect to this issue 
and has begun to take steps to address it in an effective but practical manner. 
The Berkeley Redevelopment Agency is Berkeley's centralized relocation agency. 


One-Year Objectives 


- To develop an effective plan for providing relocation assistance to 
families affected by conservation activities funded with Federal monies. 


- To develop administrative tools which will facilitate services delivery 
and evaluation of those services; and 


fe, 
- To develop relocation assistance mechanisms and plans for application in 
conjunction with conservation efforts sponsored and funded by the City. 


Three-Year Objectives 


- To develop and refine a relocation services delivery system to operate 
in conjunction with all conservation efforts. 


Five-Year Objectives 


- To continue to provide effective, equitable relocation payments and 
support to participants in Berkeley's conservation efforts. 


To achieve the above objectives a Relocation Services Project will be imple- 
mented as an adjunct to other conservation activities. It will provide 
relocation assistance in the form of services and payments to persons displaced 
or temporarily relocated as a result of conservation activities. Because the 
emphasis of the City's conservation efforts will be on rehabilitation of housing 


and not clearance and redevelopment, it is not anticipated that there will be 
substantial permanent displacements. 


Public Improvements and Services Element 


Implementing a total approach to conservation will entail upgrading of neighbor- 
hoods as well as the housing stock. This will require an assessment of the 
adequacy of existing public improvements and services and making provisions for 
needed changes. The significance of this aspect of conservation cannot be 
overstated. It is a leveraging mechanism as well as one of service. Its 
leveraging function is related to the City's ability to increase neighborhood 
cohesiveness, heighten the level of private lending activity in conservation 
areas, and increase the level of resident participation in neighborhood 
activities, especially conservation activities. 


All projects utilizing a concentrated approach to rehabilitation should include 
a public improvements and services component. 


One-Year Objectives 


- To assess the adequacy of public improvements and services in designated 
conservation areas; and 


- To develop neighborhood beautification plans in conservation areas. 
Three-Year Objectives 

- To implement neighborhood beautification in conservation areas. 
Five-Year Objectives 


- To develop and implement a system of neighborhood beautification in 
concert with rehabilitation efforts. 


To achieve the above objectives a Neighborhood Beautification Project is pro- 
posed as a programmatic component of concentrated rehabilitation projects. 
This aspect of the conservation effort will entail assessment of existing 
public improvements and services, identification of needs, and development 
and implementation of plans to address those needs. 
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The City Council earmarked $100,000 from the first year Community Development 
Block Grant for public improvements and neighborhood beautification in the 
three Pilot Program areas. 


RESPONSIBLE AGENCY AND PARTICIPANTS 


The City Manager has directed that the Department of Housing and Development 

be responsible for the overall planning, administration and operation of the 
City housing programs. This Department is made up of the Office of the Director, 
Administrative Services Division, Program Planning Division, Conservation and 
Development Division, Codes and Inspection Division, and Housing Services 
Division. The Department works with (1) the Comprehensive Planning Department 
so that housing planning will complement and support Berkeley's other policies 
for community development, (2) Public Works and other operating departments so 
that housing improvements and public improvements are implemented to reinforce 
each other, (3) the Berkeley Housing Authority and Redevelopment Agency so hous- 
ing subsidy and redevelopment opportunities can be used to support inspection 
and rehabilitation activities, and (4) other organizations involved with housing 
matters in the community. 


The Housing Department also works with a variety of other groups involved in 
housing. The Council-appointed Housing Advisory and Appeals Board has been 
reconstructed to expand its responsibilities to include preparation of the 
housing component of the Community Development Block Grant applications, rec- 
ommendations on all City activities in housing, review and action of Housing 
Appeals and responses to such other requests for advice as the Council may 
solicit. The Code Review Task Force evaluates City Ordinances relating to 
construction and housing and makes recommendations to the City Manager. The 
Landmarks Preservation Commission will designate structures, sites and areas 
having special historical, architectural, or aesthetic interest and value; 
encourage preservation of same; establish and maintain a list of landmarks or 
historic sites; and review applications for construction, alteration or demo- 
lition. The Municipal Loan Panel administers guidelines for the approval of 
municipal loans. The Neighborhood Preservation Committees provide direct 
resident participation to the three pilot rehabilitation programs. 


Housing programs cannot succeed without the understanding and support of those- 
affected by them. In addition to formalized citizen groups, housing programs 
will be planned and carried out with extensive resident involvement. Pregrams 
will respond to "grassroot" concerns and, whenever possible, give residents an 
active role in their implementation. 


COSTS AND RESULTS OF HOUSING PROGRAM 


In its role as the agency responsible for overall planning, administration and 
operation of City Housing programs, the Department of Housing and Development 
in its Comprehensive Report on Housing Conservation has prepared estimates of 
the resources that will be available, costs involved and results to be achieved 


with the five-year program proposed, 


The estimated cost of the five-year program is summarized in the chart Resources 
Available. The direct costs include programmatic staff, administrative staff, 
overhead costs and programmatic funds. The first-year program activities will 


SHY) 
primarily consist of the initial planning and implementation of various programs. 
The subsequent years will involve a higher level of program activities. The 
indirect costs consist of the administrative support cost of other City depart- 


ments such as the Auditor, Legal, City Clerk, Finance and Public Works. The 
cost is 20% of the total direct cost for each year. 


Presently the sources of funds available are local General Funds, federal Com- 
munity Development Funds, a federal Urban Reinvestment Task Force Grant and 
federal Comprehensive Employment Training Act (CETA) funds. In the future, the 
plan is to supplement present funding with other sources such as the State 
Housing Finance Agency, the National Historic Preservation Act, the private 
secondary mortgage market, pension funds, direct borrowing and bonds. These 


funding sources would be used to cover the cost of administering the programs, 
loan funds, and the cost of defaults. 


The chart Housing Rehabilitation Quantified Objectives translates the program 
activities and expenditures into number of loans processed, both public and 
private. Methods are presently being developed to measure other aspects of 
the program, such as services and neighborhood beautification. 


Resources Available 


The following table indicates the estimated resources available for the 
City's five-year housing program: 
SOURCE: Comprehensive Report on Housing Conservation. City of Berkeley 


Housing Task Force - 1975. 
DIRECT & INDIRECT COSTS OF 


Direct Cost 
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Resid Rent Insp 
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TOTAL 
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FIVE YEAR HOUSING CONSERVATION PROGRAM 


lst Year 
COST SOURCE 
689,501 CDRS 
- 64,501. CDRS 
625,000! 
85,283 CDRS 
79,809 CDRS 
232,694 CDRS : 
; Gen. Fund 
& CETA 
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150,000 
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1,551,377 
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Year TOTAL 
SOURCE FIVE YEARS 
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Other 507 ,944 
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_ lLoans of $625,000 for the first year of: $325,000 for Neighborhood Rehabilita- 
tion Inspection Program; $200,000 Physically Disabled-Senior pe cuep test ton 
Program; $100,000 Emergency Repair Program. 
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Housing Rehabilitation Q uantified Objectives 


Housing Rehab Projects by Year and by Type of Loan (in number of loans)* 


Firs 
Muni 
PROJECT Loans 
CODES INSPECTION & COMPLIANCE ELEMENT 
Residential Rental Inspection** 
Neighborhood Rehab Inspection 50 
Emergency Repair 40 


SUBTOTAL. .. 90 


HOUSING REHABILITATION 

Pilot Rehabilitation 50 
Phys: Dis & Sr tisg Rehab 20 
Neighborhood Housing Rehab 


SUBTOTAL. .. 70 


TAOMTsA cL. 420) 4160 


* This table does not quantify all activities to be accomplished, such as survey, financial and rehabilitation 


counseling, and other housing services 


hab Insp. Project. 


ear 


Private 
Loans 


100 
80 


180 


100 
“none 


100 


280 


Third Year 


Muni 


Private 


Loans Loans 


50 
75 
60 


185 


75 


125 
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320 


none 
150 


150 
470 


Fifth Year 


Muni Private 
Loans Loans 


150 300 

80 160 
230 460 

75 40 
125 200 
200 240 
430 700 


be in a position to leverage funds to establish a larger loan pool for rehabilitation. 


SOURCE: Comprehensive Report on Housing Conservation, City of Berkeley Housing Conservation Task Force - 1975 . 
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Municiapal loans to correct hazardous conditions uncovered in the inspection process will be made through the 
Emergency Repair Fund. The first phase of the Residential Rental Inspection Program is the Neighborhood Re- 


Substantial increases in the number of loans in the third year are based on the assumption that the City will 
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OTHER HOUSING ACTIVITIES 


UNASSISTED CONSTRUCTION, CONSERVATION AND REHABILITATION 


The improvement of existing housing.and the development of new housing by indi- 
viduals and firms represents by far the largest ongoing investments in Berkeley 
housing. If Berkeley's housing goals are to be realized, Berkeley's housing 
activities must facilitate these unassisted improvements by supporting self-help, 
encouraging appropriate new housing and making sure that reasonably priced 
financing is available. 


During 1974, permits for work costing over $3,500,000 were taken out for termite 
control, decks, modernization roofs, foundation repairs and maintenance and 
rehabilitation projects. Improvements such as painting and landscaping which 
require no permits are impossible to measure but equally indispensable. to pre- 
serving Berkeley's housing supply and neighborhood amenity. The rising market 
value of Berkeley housing will act as an incentive to owners to continue and 
perhaps accelerate their maintenance and rehabilitation activities. Berkeley's 
conservation program will facilitate this process for owners of more limited 
means. 


New construction will continue to be inhibited by lack of vacant parcels, high 
construction costs and density limitations. With adoption of a revised Master 
Plan and Zoning Ordinance, the intent of public policy will be more clearly 
defined; construction of appropriate new housing can be expected to increase. 


SAVO ISLAND 


The City Council has adopted the Savo Island Redevelopment Plan which calls for 
the development of 57 new low and moderate cost housing units within the three 
block area bounded by Milvia, Ward, Adeline and Russell Streets. The units 
will be built on sites either vacant or occupied by housing not feasible for 
rehabilitation. The first year action plan includes acquisition of the property 
for new housing, site clearance, relocation and design planning. The second 
year action program includes the provision of public improvements and rehabili- 
tation of existing housing. Funds are to come from the Community Development 
Block Grant, repayments to the City from the West Berkeley Industrial Park 
Project, proceeds from Savo Island tax increment notes, repayment of proceeds 
of mortgages for housing improvement and proceeds from land resale. 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA HOUSING PROGRAMS 


The University of California Housing Services Office provides a number of 
services to students including rental listing, a model lease, special handouts 
to help students understand their rights and responsibilities as tenants, a 
special desk dealing with accommodations suitable for disabled students and 
special informational programs on housing that are incorporated in fall 
orientation programs for new students to the Campus. For a $10 fee, staff 
members are provided special rental assistance. 
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There are 15 on-campus residence halls and 1,022 family apartments available 

to both graduate and undergraduate students. Important aspects of living in 
residence halls include coed halls and floors, variable meal plans, educational, 
social and recreational programming, student staff and minimal community guide- 
lines. These programs meet many needs for.University-related households and 
contribute to Berkeley's realization of its housing goals and policies. 


RENT SUBSIDIES 


The Berkeley Housing Authority leases 1100 units from private owners. These 
units provide suitable homes to low income families, elderly persons and 
disabled persons at a cost based upon their income. The difference between 

the rent paid the owner and that paid by the tenant is provided by a federal 
Department of Housing and Urban Development grant under a contract with the 
Berkeley Housing Authority. The program under which these units are provided 
will be phased out over the next five years and replaced with a similar program 
under the Housing and Community Development Act of 1974. 


The City has been seeking to increase the households being helped. An appli- 
cation for an initial 163 units under this new program has been submitted. 

The City's housing conservation program will seek to have additional units, 

new and substantially rehabilitated, subsidized through the program by contracts 
directly between owners and Department of Housing and Urban Development. 


PRIVATE NON-PROFIT HOUSING 


Over the past ten years, 330 senior citizen units and 84 family rental units 
have been built with below market rate loans subsidized by the Federal Housing 
Authority. There are income limitations for tenants but rents are not adjusted 
on the basis of income. The senior citizen units are located in two large 
complexes containing 149 and 93 units and two smaller complexes having 44 and 

46 units each. The family units contain 36 and 48 units. The below-market rate 
program under which these were developed has been phased out and further devel- 
opment of such projects cannot be expected in the near future. 


NON-PROFIT HOUSING SERVICE ORGANIZATIONS 


A number of non-profit social service organizations provide housing-related 
services. For some, such as senior centers, this is a very small part of their 
program. Others, such as the Center for Independent Living, are deeply involved 
in meeting the needs of their clientele and advocating for improved housing 
opportunities, Metro Housing and the Berkeley Tenants Union are entirely devoted 
to housing issues including discrimination, tenant-landlord relations and edu- 
cation. Legal aid groups such as the Berkeley Neighborhood Legal Services are 
prepared to represent eligible residents in housing litigation. The California 
Fair Employment Practices Commission is responsible for enforcement of the 
State's laws against housing discrimination due to race, color, religion, 
national origin or ancestry, sex or marital status. 
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ORDINANCE DEVELOPMENT AND ADMINISTRATION 


In addition to programs to address specific housing needs, the City has a 
number of ordinances governing standards for: housing development and mainte- 
nance. These ordinances are revised as appropriate to meet changing conditions 


and City policies. 


The Housing and Development Department has the responsibility for administering 
development ordinances. These activities include development and administration 
of the Housing Code, Building Codes, Landmarks Preservation Ordinance, Sign 
Ordinance, Demolition Ordinance and the Vacant Building Ordinance. Administration 
of the Ordinances is through the issuance of permits and the enforcement of 
requirements for code violations. 


The Comprehensive Planning Department has the responsibility for development 
and administration of the Zoning Ordinance, Subdivision Ordinance, the interim 
Neighborhood Preservation Ordinance and requirements for Environmental Impact 
review. Applications for land divisions, condominium conversions, Use Permits, 
variances, demolition and house moves are evaluated and processed through 
appropriate hearing and appeal procedures. 
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POSSIBLE FUTURE ACTIVITIES 


RENT CONTROL 


In 1972, an initiative amendment to the City Charter establishing a compre- 
hensive program of rent control administered by an elected Rent Control Board 
was adopted by the voters. Under legal challenge, the Superior Court and 
Appellate Court have found the amendment unconstitutional. The State Supreme 
Court has agreed to hear the City's appeal of these decisions. 


The objectives of the Charter Amendment are to control the imposition of exor- 
bitant rents and prevent the deterioration of the existing stock in Berkeley. 
Debate over rent control has dealt with its effects on maintenance and invest- 
ment in housing, its ability to keep rents within the reach of low and moderate 
income households and the costs for its administration. 


Should the Supreme Court rule that the Charter Amendment is unconstitutional, 
study of another form of rent control may be desirable. Analysis of local 
conditions and review of rent control elsewhere can provide insight on the 
potential effects of rent control provisions that have been enacted elsewhere. 
Such a study should include participation from owners, tenants, lenders, City 
officials and property management companies so that any program developed has 
the maximum support and understanding from those who would be affected. 


TENANT-LAND LORD RELATIONSHIPS 


Beyond a short term experimental mediation board, Berkeley City government has 
not become actively involved in tenant-landlord relationships. Representatives 
of both owners and renters have from time to time solicited more active partici- 
pation by City government. The owners see increasingly sophisticated tenants 
who not only demand their rights but also at times take advantage of them. 
Tenants view themselves as impotent before a landlord who can evict them for 

no reason at the end of any lease period; this threat may be effective in a 
tight housing market where other housing is difficult to find but other tenants 
are easily located. 


At present, a number of agencies are involved in tenant-landlord issues, either 
as an advocate for one group or an an informal mediating agent. The Berkeley 
Tenants Organizing Committee and the Realty Board are typical of advocacy 
organizations. Metro Housing Services assist both owners and tenants on under- 
standing and exercising their responsibilities as well as their rights. 


While the final adjudication of specific tenant-landlord problems rests with 

the courts, the appropriate role, if any, for the City to play has not received 
systematic examination. Among the suggestions that have been put forth are 
advocacy for changes in state legislation to make rights and obligations clearer, 
more equitable and easier to enforce; development of a permanent mediation 
service; technical assistance to tenants in organizing and negotiating leases; 
preparation of model leases; and legal services to those unable to resolve their 
problems in other ways. A thorough analysis of the problems, current services, 
City capabilities and community priorities is needed as a basis for recommending 
a role of City government in tenant-landlord relationships. 
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HOUSING DEVELOPMENT CORPORATION 


If Berkeley is to take an increasingly active part in housing, the organization 
of a housing development corporation may provide the vehicle for many activities 
that could not be undertaken through the traditional administrative structure. 
Such corporations, within established limitations, may be able to establish 
partnership relationships with other corporations, become directly involved in ~ 
ownership and development of land, undertake rehabilitation work and make loans. 


The experience with such corporations is varied. Berkeley's only experience 
was short-lived. Under the Model Cities Program, the Hardeman Markey Community 
Development Corporation was established and later dissolved. However, such a 
corporation may provide a basis for serving Berkeley's housing needs. An 
intensive investigation of experiences, problems and their relationships to 
local conditions is needed to determine if further work should be undertaken 
by the City. 


NON=PROFIT HOUSING COOPERATIVES 


Non-profit cooperatives offer a form of ownership that can keep housing costs 
low. In conjunction with the Savo Island Redevelopment Project, planning has 
proceeded to adapt this model to new housing in this project area. Occupants 
would share in the ownership and management of the project. As owners, they 
would be eligible for the owner-occupant property tax exemption; they would 
also control how the project is managed. If an occupant wished to move, his 
share would be bought back by the cooperative and resold to a new occupant. 
In this way, the cost for the units could remain low to future as well as 
present occupants. 


The City should support this concept for existing as well as new housing. For 
example, guidelines would be developed for conversion from rental units for 
low income persons to co-ops. 


LEGISLATION 


Legislation at the local, state and federal level can affect people's ability 
to obtain and conserve housing. 


At the state and federal levels, Berkeley should advocate appropriate legislation 
oe 


- increase tax relief for the elderly; 

- provide payments to replace property taxes from which public 
property is exempt; 

- provide tax incentives (e.g., iricome tax deductions or deferment 
of assessment increases for housing maintenance and rehabilitation; 

- eliminate "redlining"; 

- provide tax relief to renters comparable to that now available to 
owner/occupants; 

- increase housing assistance available to Berkeley residents; 

- expand City's opportunities to borrow funds for housing 


improvements. 
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At the local level, legislation should be enacted and revised to meet housing 
policies in such ways as: 


- amendments to the Zoning Ordinance controlling in residential 
zones the demolition or conversion to non-residential use 
of usable housing; 


- presale inspections, especially to identify hazardous 
conditions; 


adoption of a formal grievance procedure for relocation 
cases; 

incentives in the Zoning Ordinance for building housing 
designed to accommodate the disabled. 


FINANCING 


The availability of money for housing and rehabilitation is vital to reaching 
Berkeley's goal. Berkeley should look into the possibility of: 


- a permanent revolving loan fund; 

- direct borrowing for relending for housing; 

- loan guarantee programs; 

- investing pension funds in local housing; 

- agreements with lending institutions to invest a higher 
percentage of their capital in Berkeley and to invest a 
share in high risk loans; 

- using income from real estate transfer tax for housing. 


ADVOCACY 


In addition to formal legislation, the City can encourage and support private 
actions which lead to realization of housing goals. Such activities could 
include: 


- encouraging and assisting sponsors to develop housing for the 
elderly and other persons with special needs; 

- encouraging the provision of appropriate forms of private 
relocation assistance; 

- encouraging the University to invest a portion of its pension 
funds in Berkeley housing. 
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PROCESS FOR UPDATING HOUSING ELEMENT 


Housing program planning is updated and becomes more detailed with budget prep- 
aration each year. The Housing and Development Department carries on evaluation 
of current programs to determine their effectiveness in meeting objectives. 
Changing conditions and opportunities are studied for their impact on the five- 
year program. Based upon these analyses, a three-year projected Housing Assistance 
Plan will be developed which includes detailed program planning for one year and 
projections for two years more. This Housing Assistance Plan becomes part of 
the City's application for Community Development Block Grant funds. The Housing 
Assistance Plan and the housing component of the Block Grant Application are 
reviewed by the Housing Advisory and Appeals Board, Their recommendations 
together with recommendations on all phases of the application from the Planning 
Commission, Recreation Commission, and Human Welfare Commission are then sub- 
mitted with the City Manager's recommendations to the City Council. Council 
action on the Community Development Block Grant application will determine the 
modifications to be implemented. These will have long term implications in 
terms of program emphasis and schedule. The second phase of annual revision 

is the City budget. This follows a similar review process but involves all 
City departments and services. Those housing activities not funded with 
Community Development Block Grants (such as code and ordinance administration) 
also affect the meeting of short-and long-term objectives set forth in the 
Housing Element. 


After these program and budget processes have been completed, a revised five- 
year summary program will be prepared annually by the Comprehensive Planning 
Department to incorporate the changes resulting from these processes. This 
updated Implementation Program, like the initial five-year program, will relate 
the programs to the goals and policies set forth. Concise objectives and a 
clearly defined summary of program resources and focus will be included. The 
thrust of individual programs will be described. City programs will be related 
to other activities supporting housing in the community. This updated program 
will be submitted to the Planning Commission and Housing Advisory and Appeals 
Board for review and comment before submission to the City Council. The 
Commission will direct its attention to the relationship of the programs to 
Council's adopted general goals and policies on housing. Additionally, the 
Commission will consider if the goals and policies continue to provide useful 
guidance to Berkeley's housing programs. If policies are found to be outdated, 
recommended changes will be prepared. Review of housing goals and policies will 
also be undertaken in conjunction with periodic revision of the entire Master 


Plan. 
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Comparison - 1960 & 1970, Berkeley and the San Francisco- 
Oakland SMSA 


Owner-Occupied Housing, 1970 


Distribution of Units by Number of Persons in Unit and by 
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DISTRIBUTION OF UNITS BY NUMBER OF PERSONS IN UNIT AND 
BY NUMBER OF ROOMS IN UNITS (OWNER-OCCUPANCY) 


1 Person 
2 Persons 
3 Persons 
4 Persons 
BUpeveans 


6 Persons 
or More 


fedian Number 
of Persons 


l-2 Rooms - 3 Rooms 
100 233 
19 LS? 
12 26 
is) 24 
7 16 
5 Ll 
19 22.0. 


4 Rooms 
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228 
134 


58 
4§ 


2g | 


5 Rooms 
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2,003 

709 
451 


199 
154 


2.6 


6 Rooms Total 
1,085 °° 3201 
2,724 5619 
1,648 2623 
1,614 2231 
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SOURCE: 1970 Census of Population and Housing ~ Berkeley Planning Department 
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DISTRIBUTION OF UNITS BY NUMBER OF PERSONS IN UNIT AND 
oY NUMBER OF ROOMS IN UNITS (RENTER OCCUPANCY) 


1-2 Rooms © 3 Rooms 4 Rooms 5 Rooms 6 Rooms 

i Person 5,400 4,242 L817 524 195 
2 Persons 1,646 OE ee S055, 985 413 
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SOURCE: 1970 Census of Pepulation and Housing - Berkeley Planning Department 
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DIST=I3UTION OF UNITS BY CONDITION 


Sound Substandard- Substandard— Total 


Suitable Rehab Unsuitable 
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HOUSING UNITS GAINED AND LOST 
By Structure Type 
1971-1974 
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CHANGES IN HOUSEHOLDS AND HOUSING UNITS 


1960 ~ 1970 
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POPULATION 50 AND OVER 
1960 and 1970 


White n- Spanish* Non-White Total 


Age 1960 1970 % ch. [1960 1970 Z Ch. 11960 1970 % Ch. [1960 _ 1970 % Ch. 


50-54 
Male 1778 1212 -31.8 
Female 2403 1619 -32.6 

Total 4181 2831 -32.3 | 


2490 2171 -12.8 
3106 2713 -12.7 
5596 4884 -12.7 


55-59 
Male 1803 1237 -31.4 
Female 2513 1682 -33.1 

Total _ 4316 2919 -32.4 


\ 
2373 2103 -11.4 
3048 2589 -15.1 
5421 4692 _-13.4 


60-64 

Male 1638 1156 -29.4 
Female 2382 1663 -30.2 
Total 4020 2819 -29.9 


1970 1779 -9.7 
278S 2335 -16.3 
4759 4114 -13.6 


65-69 

Male 1524 1025 -32.7 
Female 2481 1709 -31.1 
Total 4005 2734 -31.7 


1783 1519 -14.8 
2838 2248 -20.8 
4621 3767 -18.5 


70-74 

Male 1246 912 -26.8 
Female 2148 1644 -23.5 
Total 3394 2556 -24.7 


1458 1156 -20.7 
2397 2025 -15.5 
3855 3132 -17.5 


75+ 

Male 1495 1473 -1.5 

Female 3081 3492 +13.3 
Total 4576 4965 +8.5 


1698 2073 +22.1 
3314 4160 +25.5 
5012 6233 +24.4 


Note: The Census has issued revised figures for total population and housing for 
Berkeley, Because these revised figures contain no details on age, sex or 
race; computations in this table are based on the uncorrected figures 
originally published, Revisions produced a reduction of 2.2% in total population, 
4In 1960 this included Spanish surname only; in 1970 included persons of Spanish 
surname, descent and language. 


Source: 1970 Census of Population and Housing 
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PROJECTION 
1980 POPULATION 60 AND OVER 


Age Age Age 
60-64 65-69 70-74 75 & Over 60 & Over - Total 


60-64 65-69 70-74 5 Over eee 


% of % of 


1970 1980 }1970 1980 | 1970 1980 | 1970 1980 1970 Total | 1980 Total 


White 
Male 1156 788 912 647 3334 19.7 
Female 1663 1117 1644 1147 6488 38.3 
Total - 2819 1905 2556 1794 9822 58.0 
Non-White : 

Male 623 843 244 455 600 1191 3242 19.1 
Female 672 1050 382 632 668 1271 3869 py Me 
Total 1295 1893 626 1268 2462 7ill 42.0 _ 

Total 
Male 1779 1631 |1519 1458 1156 1102] 2073 2385 | 6527 Stat 6576 38.8 
Female 2335 2167 | 2248 2060| 2026 1779 | 4160 4351 | 10,769 62.3 10,357 61.2 
TOTAL 4114 3798 | 3767 3518 3182 2881] 6233 67364 17 296 100.0 16,933 100.0 


Note: The Census has issued revised figures for total population and housing for Berkeley. 
Because these revised figures contain no details on age, sex or race; computations 
in this table are based on the uncorrected figures originally published, 

Revisions produced a reduction of 2.2% in total population. 


Source: 1970 Census of Population and Housing 


DESCRIPTION OF SOURCES OF INCOME IN 


All families 


With wage or salary income 
ean wage or salary 


Non-farm sel-employment income 
Mean non-farm income 


Farm self-employment income 
Mean farm incone 


Social Security income 
Mean Social Security income 


Public assistance income 
Mean public assistance income 


With other income 
Mean other Licome 


Source: 1970 Census of Population and Housing 
Berkeley Planning Department 
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1969 


24,379 


20,646 
$10,462 


3,037 
$ 8,364 


194 
$ 1,094 


4,494 
S172 


PREIS 
$ 1,410 


12,543 
$ 3,361 


61-x 


Total 


Elderly - Handicapped 


Non-elderly - Handicapped - 


Total 
Elderly - Handicapped 


Non-elderly =- Handicapped 


Total 
Elderly - Handicapped 


Non-elderly - Handicapped 


TOTAL LOW INCOME HOUSEHOLDS 


Total 
30,617 


. 9976 


24,641 


: Total 


7256 
1139 


6117 


Spanish Surname Households ¢ 


Total. 
1208 


75 


1133 


Total 


Black Households 


Large Families 


ae Ta rt 


1557 


153 


1404 


Large Families 
736 
77 


659 


Large Famtlies > 


ey 
10 


342 


SOURCE: 1970 Census of Population and Housing, Berkeley Planning Department 


Other 


29 ,060 
5823 


7c BO a 


Other 


6520 


* 1062 


5458 


—e 


856 
65 


rape 


Oke 


Households 


Total 


Black 


S panish-surname 


HOUSING ASSISTANCE NEEDS OF 


Number 


23,632: 
4,276 


iat 


LOWER INCOME HOUSEHOLDS 


Percent of 
All L.I. Hsholds. 
Vi 


39 


59 


Percent of 
City-Wide Group 
52 


43 


33 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA STUDENT HOUSING TYPE AND LOCATION: 


1967 1970 : 1973 
No. Percent Xo. Percent No. Percent 
Total Students 25482 100.0 27701 100.0 27997 + 100.0 
Housing Type: 
UC Dormotory 3493 13.7 3867 14.0 3520 12.6 
Other group* 5801 22.8 “4135 14.9 4072 -14.5 
UC Apt. 1000 . 3.9 922 3.3 966 355 
Apt. Alone ,Spouse 7560 2957 7737 27.9 6739 . 24.1 
Apt. Roommates © 5492 20.8 8023 29.0 8441 30.1 
Parents or Relatives 2139 8.4 2611 9.4 3437 12.6 
Other — 197 7.7 406 1.5 722 2.6 
Location nt wo 
Berkeley “> cee dae cies Le) 76.4 19896 71.8 18417 65.8 
Oakland 1666 6.5 2203 8.0 2296 8.2 
Other 4346 17.1 5602 20.2 7284 26.0 


# Includes "I" house, coops, rented rooms, sorority, fraternity, rooa & board rentals 


Distribution of Student Income - 1973 - 9 months 
Less Than $2000 — 24.9% 
$2000 -$3000 41.0 Average $2788 
$3000 -$5000 24.3 
$5000 + 9.8 


Source: University of California 
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CENSUS OF POPULATION 
CENSUS TRACTS AND BLOCK GROUPS 
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